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I.  THE  AIM  OF  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

A professional  school  differs  fundamentally  in  its  curriculum  from 
a college  of  arts  and  sciences.  In  the  latter  the  aim  in  view  is  intellec- 
tual training  to  be  acquired  in  connection  with  information  in  a con- 
siderable range  of  subjects — language,  literature,  history,  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  science — which  are  not  closely  interdependent  and 
which  also  are  not  necessarily  sequential.  . Therefore,  a student  may 
get  a satisfactory  course  in  a college  of  arts  and  sciences  by  pursuing 
only  a part  of  the  large  range  of  subjects,  and  these  in  no  fixed  se- 
quence. 

In  the  professional  school  the  aim  is  quite  different.  It  plans  to 
give  the  student  not  only  intellectual  training  but  also  technical 
knowledge  and  skill  in  a somewhat  circumscribed  field,  with  intensive 
attention  to  the  subject  matter  of  that  field.  The  various  subdivi- 
sions of  the  entire  subject  matter  are  materially  interdependent  and 
must  all  be  mastered,  and  also  (a  fundamental  conception  sometimes 
ignored)  these  subdivisions  of  the  entire  subject  matter  of  a profes- 
sional course  have  a pretty  definite  sequential  relation  one  to  another. 

1 The  author  is  a special  student  of  professional  education  and  a member  of  the 
Dental  Educational  Council  of  America. — (W.  J.  G.) 
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II.  THE  CURRICULUM  OF  A PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL 

Hence,  the  curriculum  of  a professional  school — medicine,  dentistry, 
or  engineering — must  be  for  the  most  part  a fixed  curriculum  required 
of  every  student.  The  principle  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
which  is  educationally  sound  in  the  curriculum  of  the  college  of  arts 
and  sciences  (where  the  aim  of  the  course  of  study  can  be  secured  in  a 
variety  of  subjects),  cannot  be  applied  to  the  professional  course  of 
study  except  possibly  to  some  minor  extent  in  the  final  year.  One 
would  consider  it  absurd  to  leave  to  the  whim  or  taste  of  a medical 
or  dental  student  the  decision  as  to  whether  he  should  or  should  not 
take  the  courses  in  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology. 

Not  only  must  the  curriculum  of  the  professional  school  be  fixed 
but  it  must  also  be  graded.  By  this  we  mean  that  there  are  certain 
subjects  or  courses  that  are  preliminary  and  preparatory  to  other 
courses;  and  such  a preliminary  course  must  not  only  be  taken  earlier 
in  the  curriculum  than  the  more  advanced  course  that  depends  upon 
it,  but  it  should  be  mastered  before  the  student  enters  the  advanced 
course  that  is  a sequel  to  it.  For  example,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
histology  should  precede  pathology  in  the  curriculum,  because  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  normal  structure  of  a tissue  or  an  organ  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  appreciate  the  abnormal. 

As  a corollary  to  the  fact  that  the  course  in  histology  should  precede 
the  course  in  pathology,  it  is  self-evident  that  until  each  student  has 
possessed  himself  of  the  training  and  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  the 
course  in  histology — at  least  to  a degree  commensurate  with  our 
estimate  of  the  minimum  of  capability  demanded  of  each  student  in 
this  subject,  and  designated  as  “passing” — such  student  should  not 
enter  the  course  in  pathology.  To  permit  him  to  do  so  is  to  admit 
that  a knowledge  of  histology  is  not  essential  as  a basis  for  the  study  of 
pathology,  which  is  a denial  of  the  original  premise.  Therefore,  a 
student  should  be  required  to  pass  the  course  in  histology  before  he  is 
allowed  to  begin  pathology;  or,  to  put  it  more  concretely,  histology 
should  in  every  school  be  a prerequisite  to  pathology. 

This  pair  of  subjects  is  selected  as  a very  evident  example  of  the 
principle  of  prerequisite  courses.  There  are  various  other  subjects 
evidently  prerequisite  to  certain  subjects — e.g.,  physiological  chemis- 
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try  to  physiology,  materia  medica  to  therapeutics,  etc.  There  are 
yet  other  subjects  in  which  the  relation  is  not  so  inexorable  and  where 
the  latter  part  of  the  instruction  in  one  subject  may  overlap  the 
beginning  of  instruction  in  another  subject, — e.g.,  pathology  may  be 
begun  before  bacteriology  is  completed,  but  not  much  progress  can  be 
made  until  the  course  in  bacteriology  has  reached  a point  where  its 
fundamental  principles  are  well  understood,  although  the  specific 
applications  have  not  yet  been  mastered.  Similarly,  prosthetic 
technics  may  be  begun  before  dental  anatomy  is  completed,  but  can 
not  go  far  until  after  dental  anatomy  is  well  along. 

The  idea  of  prerequisite  courses  is  intimately  involved  in  arranging 
a curriculum,  but  the  entire  question  of  grading  of  courses  in  their 
sequential  relations  has  been  neglected  in  our  system  of  dental  educa- 
tion, with  the  result  that  the  coefficient  of  efficiency  in  factors  of  energy 
expended  by  both  teacher  and  student  is  lower  than  it  should  be  in  the 
dental  education  of  the  present  day. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  curriculum  which  merits  attention 
and  that  is  the  grading  of  the  years  of  the  curriculum.  No  longer, 
except  in  a very  few  of  the  poorest  schools,  do  we  find  students  of 
different  years  taking  the  same  courses  together.  That  practice  was 
common  in  medical  schools  a half  century  ago,  in  dental  schools  con- 
siderably later,  and  in  some  law  schools  to  the  present  day.  It  was 
apparently  based  on  the  theory  that,  if  a student  failed  to  master  the 
subject  matter  of  a course  the  first  time  he  went  over  it,  there  was  a 
chance  that  he  might  do  it  the  second  time,  approaching  to  a certainty 
the  third  or  fourth  time  he  listened  to  the  same  set  of  lectures,  or 
covered  the  same  assignments  of  text-book  or  practical  work.  Every- 
one understands,  now,  that  each  class  should  be  taught  in  entire 
separation  from  any  other  class.  This,  however,  does  not  preclude 
attention  to  individual  practical  work  of  different  degrees  by  members 
of  two  classes  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time. 

There  still  remains,  in  a few  schools,  a disregard  of  the  accepted 
principle  of  grading  the  years  of  the  curriculum.  This  exception  is 
the  so-called  “circular  course a course  two  years  long  and  consisting 
of  halves,  A and  B,  each  repeated  in  alternate  years.  Each  year  two 
classes  take  together  one-half  of  the  course,  with  the  result  that  no 
one  individual  student  gets  either  half  of  the  course  twice,  but  that 
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one  class  gets  A before  B and  the  next  class  gets  B before  A.  The 
circular  course,  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  non-graded  curriculum, 
is  not  in  general  favor  and  survives  only  in  a few  places;  and  in  these 
usually  because  of  a personal  factor  involving  some  teacher  long  in 
service. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  two  subjects,  such  as  the  example  cited 
of  histology  and  pathology,  so  in  the  case  of  two  sequential  years 
of  the  curriculum,  the  earlier  year  must  be  taken  first;  and  not  only 
taken  but  mastered  to  such  a degree  that  the  student  passes  the  great 
majority  of,  if  not  all,  its  subjects,  before  he  enters  upon  the  work  of 
the  next  year. 

There  may  be  slight  leeway  granted  here  that  cannot  be  granted  in 
regard  to  two  sequential  subjects.  All  the  subjects  in  the  earlier 
year  that  are  prerequisite  to  subjects  of  the  succeeding  year  should, 
of  course,  be  passed  before  a student  enters  the  work  of  the  succeeding 
year;  but  there  are  usually  in  each  year  some  courses,  minor  as  a rule, 
which  are  not  absolutely  prerequisite  to  the  courses  of  the  succeeding 
year,  being  rather  collateral  or  ancillary.  These  may  be  designated 
as  non-prerequisite  subjects. 

III.  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Having  laid  down  some  of  the  fundamental  principles,  we  may  now 
enter  upon  a discussion  of  the  subject  of  promotion  of  students  from 
year  to  year,  but  first  we  must  briefly  consider  the  fundamental 
question  of  entrance  requirements. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  entrance  requirements?  Some  seem  to 
think  them  an  arbitrary  and  empirical  demand  of  some  outside 
agency  without  definite  reason.  On  the  contrary,  entrance  require- 
ments have  a very  fundamental  reason  for  their  existence. 

Entrance  requirements  constitute  a procedure  by  which  we  hope  to 
secure,  in  the  entering  group  of  students,  raw  material  which  shall 
measure  up  to  a fairly  even  minimum  capacity  to  receive  and  profit 
by  the  instruction  we  propose  to  give.  The  first  factor  in  specified 
entrance  requirements  is  their  aim  to  establish  a minimum,  not  a 
maximum,  or  even  a desideratum.  This  is  often  lost  sight  of.  An 
evident  corollary  is  the  fact  no  conditions  can  be  allowed  on  such 
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specified  entrance  requirements.  If  they  are  requirements , the  enter- 
ing student  cannot  logically  be  absolved  from  any  of  them. 

We  have  no  accurate  measure  of  innate  intellectual  capacity. 
Only  incidentally  is  this  included  in  entrance  requirements.  The 
student  who  is  markedly  deficient  in  mentality  usually  does  not  reach 
high-school  graduation,  but  mediocre  boys  do;  and,  therefore,  high- 
school  graduation  does  not  guarantee  even  a moderately  high  degree 
of  intellectual  capacity,  but  only  a minimum.  Similarly,  maturity  is 
an  incident  of  high-school  graduation.  Our  school  system  is  such  that 
only  in  extremely  rare  cases  does  the  physically  immature  boy  come 
to  high-school  graduation;  and,  where  this  exception  occurs,  it  is 
because  of  a high  degree  of  intellectual  capacity  which  in  some  measure 
compensates  for  the  late  physical  maturity. 

Entrance  requirements,  to  put  it  concretely,  are  expected  to  guar- 
antee a certain  minimum  degree  of  acquisition  of  information  and 
training  in  mental  activity  and  in  methods  of  study.  The  amount  of 
this  information  and  training  is  necessarily  variable,  depending  upon 
the  character  and  excellence  of  the  school  from  which  the  boy  comes; 
but  we  do  get,  with  a high-school  graduation  based  on  fifteen  units, 
a fairly  uniform  base  line  upon  which  to  build  our  professional  course. 

The  professional  course  demands  of  the  student  not  only  the  infor- 
mation and  training  given  him  by  his  high-school  course,  but  also  it 
demands  a degree  of  both  industry  and  intellectual  capability  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  that  required  in  the  high-school  course.  If  the 
student  lacks  either  this  greater  requisite  industry  or  greater  intel- 
lectual capability,  it  soon  becomes  evident  to  careful  teachers  in  the 
professional  course;  and,  becoming  evident  then,  such  a student  should 
(in  all  fairness  to  himself,  the  profession  and  the  public)  be  eliminated 
from  the  professional  school  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
To  carry  such  students  on  into  the  later  years  of  the  professional 
course  is  a neglect  of  our  duties  as  educators  in  a professional  line  to 
the  public,  the  profession,  and  the  individual  student  concerned. 

It  must  be  clearly  appreciated  that  minimum  entrance  require- 
ments, measured  as  they  are  in  terms  of  acquisition  of  information  and 
training  of  the  high-school  grade,  do  not  guarantee  the  requisite  in- 
dustry and  capability  successfully  to  pursue  the  professional  course. 
Therefore,  always  some  students  who  enter  professional  schools  will 
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be  found  unfit,  inasmuch  as  the  preliminary  education  cannot  give 
adequate  measure  of  all  the  requisites  of  the  mental  capacity  and 
aptitude  that  the  professional  course  demands.  A clear  compre- 
hension by  administrators  of  professional  schools  of  this  premise  will 
aid  in  reaching  a just  solution  regarding  many  students  who  have 
succeeded  in  getting  through  the  high  school,  but  who  lack  capability 
for  the  -work  of  the  professional  course,  which  is  not  only  a higher 
specialization  and  therefore  different  in  degree,  but  also  different  in 
kind. 

IV.  CIRCUMSTANCES  THAT  AFFECT  PROMOTION,  ESPECIALLY  FROM  THE 
FIRST  YEAR  TO  THE  SECOND  YEAR 

We  can  now  return  to  the  question  of  promotion  from  year  to  year 
of  the  professional  school,  with  special  attention  to  promotion  from 
the  first  to  the  second  year. 

What  are  we  doing  when  we  promote  a student  from  the  first  to 
the  second  year?  We  are  by  this  act  saying  to  the  student,  the 
profession,  and  the  public,  that  here  is  an  individual  who,  taken  on 
the  recommendation  of  his  high-school  graduation  and  having  been 
under  the  direct  and  intimate  observation  of  the  teachers  of  the  pro- 
fessional school  for  a year,  appears  to  have  such  information,  training, 
industry,  intellectual  capability,  and  aptitude  for  the  particular 
profession  which  he  seeks  to  enter,  as  to  give  fairly  secure  promise  of 
his  being  able  to  pursue  successfully  the  professional  course  to  its  end, 
and  of  his  becoming  a reputable  and  successful  member  of  the  pro- 
fession for  which  we  are  training  him.  If  he  falls  far  short  in  any  one 
of  these  particulars  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school,  through  its  adminis- 
trative officers,  to  refuse  him  promotion.  We  are  in  far  better  posi- 
tion than  is  the  student  to  know  what  will  be  required  of  him  in  the 
later  years  of  the  professional  course.  To  permit  him  to  attempt  what 
is  clearly  unlikely  to  be  accomplished  is  a dereliction  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  school  authorities.  To  encourage  a probable  failure  is 
unjust  to  the  student  himself.  The  desire  for  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents, of  increased  income  from  tuition  fees,  should  not  swerve  us 
from  our  duty  in  this  regard.  This  is  the  point  at  which  the  pro- 
prietary school  usually  fails,  and  this  accounts  for  much  of  the  unsatis- 
factory product  of  such  schools  in  every  department  of  professional 
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education.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  why  the 
public,  in  its  own  defense,  should  support  university  professional 
education. 

How  are  we  to  judge  the  likelihood  of  a student’s  being  able  to 
carry  through  the  professional  course  to  a successful  termination? 
The  administrative  officers  cannot  know  each  student  intimately, 
and  therefore  dependence  must  be  put  upon  the  joint  judgment  of 
the  teachers  of  each  student.  For  this  reason,  capacity  for  calm 
judgment  is  one  of  the  fundamental  requirements  of  every  teacher; 
and  if  a teacher  lacks  this  capacity,  however  brilliant  he  may  be  in 
his  own  particular  field  of  knowledge,  he  will  fail  to  measure  up  to  the 
standards  of  a really  efficient  teacher.  The  teacher  in  the  professional 
school  has  a greater  burden  of  duty  in  this  rdfepect  than  does  the 
teacher  in  other  lines.  Too  often  the  teacher  seems  to  feel  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  pass  the  student  and  loses  sight  of  his  greater  obligation 
to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  student  for  the  advanced  work  of  the 
curriculum. 

The  judgment  of  the  teacher  is  usually  expressed  in  grades  of  ac- 
complishment by  the  student  in  the  subject  which  is  in  charge  of  that 
teacher.  If,  in  his  judgment,  the  student  has  not  mastered  the 
subject  in  a measure  sufficient  to  serve  as  a fairly  adequate  basis  for 
advanced  courses,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  refuse 
to  pass  the  student.  The  degree  of  deficiency  should  be  designated 
either  as  a “failure,”  which  requires  practically  repetition  of  the  course 
under  competent  instruction,  or  as  a “condition,”  which  means  that 
the  student  by  intensive  personal  review  of  the  subject  should  be  able 
to  reach  the  minimum  accomplishment  that  will  warrant  his  entering 
advanced  courses;  and  this  to  be  ascertained  by  a subsequent  examina- 
tion, not  merely  perfunctory  but  sufficiently  searching  to  give  assur- 
ance of  additional  accomplishment.  If  the  student  fails  this  examina- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  teacher  has  overestimated  the  student’s 
ability  and  that  he  must  have  additional  instruction, — i.e.,  the  “con- 
dition” must  become  a “failure.”  To  permit  a third  examination 
without  additional  instruction  is  simply,  for  the  teacher,  to  persist 
in  his  first  misjudgment. 

If  a student  in  the  judgment  of  all  his  teachers  in  a given  year  has 
reached  such  a degree  of  accomplishment  that  he  is  passed  in  every 
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subject,  it  is  probable  that  he  should  be  promoted  to  the  work  of  the 
succeeding  year.  This  is  a probability  only,  not  a certainty,  and  sub- 
sequent experience  shows  that  in  some  cases  it  is  a mistake  to  have 
done  it.  It  is  not  a certainty  because,  if  a student  just  passes  in 
every  course,  there  is  at  least  the  suspicion  that  some  of  his  teachers 
are  of  the  type  that  think  it  is  their  duty  to  pass  the  student;  and, 
therefore,  his  passing  grade  is  evidence  of  mistaken  generosity  rather 
than  of  accomplishment.  At  any  rate,  a student  who  just  passes 
his  courses  is  certainly  uniformly  weak  and  is  distinctly  in  jeopardy 
when  he  comes  to  the  more  difficult  advanced  courses.  On  this  theory 
the  administrative  officers  in  some  schools  refuse  to  promote  a man 
to  the  succeeding  class  unless  he  obtains  an  average  somewhat  (three 
to  five  per  cent)  above  the  minimum  passing  grade.  Such  a plan 
reduces  the  danger  from  the  act  of  the  generous  teacher  who  lets  a 
student  pass  when  he  knows  the  student  really  does  not  deserve  it. 

The  case  of  the  student  who  does  not  pass  all  his  courses,  but  re- 
ceives conditions  or  failures  in  some  of  them,  leads  us  to  a different 
problem.  How  extensive  may  be  the  failures  or  conditions,  in  the 
work  of  one  year,  without  debarring  the  student  from  promotion  to 
the  work  of  the  succeeding  year?  It  should  be  remembered  that  when 
a student  is  promoted  it  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  he  is 
believed  to  be  able  to  carry  successfully  the  work  of  the  year  to  which 
he  is  promoted  as  well  as  the  work  of  years  later  than  that.  But  the 
student  who  is  promoted  with  conditions  or  failures  evidently  must 
not  only  carry  the  work  of  the  year  to  which  he  is  promoted  but  must, 
besides  this,  do  the  additional  work  that  his  conditions  and  failures 
represent  to  be  as  yet  unaccomplished. 

Two  salient  points  stand  out  here.  First,  the  very  fact  that  the 
student  has  conditions  and  failures  shows  him  to  be  a weak  student, 
whether  that  weakness  is  due  to  lack  of  adequate  preliminary  educa- 
tion, lack  of  industry,  lack  of  aptitude,  or  lack  of  intellectual  capa- 
bility. Secondly,  the  fact  that  his  accomplishment  in  the  subjects  he 
failed  to  pass  is  below  the  minimum  expectation  makes  practically 
certain  that  he  will  have  difficulty  with  the  advanced  courses,  which 
are  based  on  the  courses  he  has  not  passed;  and  this  difficulty  will 
be  greater  for  him  than  for  those  students  who  have  passed  such  pre- 
paratory subjects. 
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How  much  are  we  to  expect  in  the  next  year  of  the  student  who  in 
the  past  year  has  shown  himself  a weak  student  and  who  is,  by  reason 
of  conditions  and  failures,  not  prepared  to  take  up  some  of  the  courses 
of  the  next  year?  If  such  a student  is  promoted,  we  are  expecting 
a proven  weak  student,  with  inadequate  preparation  for  the  work  of 
the  next  year,  to  carry  not  only  the  work  of  the  next  year  but  also 
(as  an  additional  burden)  the  unaccomplished  work  of  the  past  year. 
How  much  such  additional  work  may  we  expect  from,  such  a student 
without  inviting  disaster?  Certainly  not  much.  An  additional 
factor,  often  neglected  in  considering  this  question,  is  the  fact  that 
the  student  who  carries  additional  back  work  is  likely  to  have  con- 
flicts of  schedule,  so  that  he  must  get  some  of  his  instruction  in  irregu- 
lar ways  and  often  at  times  when  close  supervision  is  not  available. 
This  is  a handicap  that  would  bring  disaster  to  many  a fair  or  good 
student.  One  must  infer  that  many  “repetitions”  of  courses  are 
therefore  very  inefficient  or  even  only  perfunctory. 

Some  schools  carry  rules  that  so  many  “subjects”  preclude  pro- 
motion. Such  a rule  is  quite  illogical.  The  term  “subject”  may 
suffice  to  designate  a part  of  the  instruction,  but  when  it  is  used  as  a 
unit  of  work  in  the  professional  school  it  falls  far  wide  of  the  mark. 
In  a high  school  where  a student  takes  perhaps  four  subjects  with 
five  meetings  per  week  in  each,  the  four  subjects  are  fairly  equal  and 
comparable;  but  in  the  professional  school,  where  some  subjects  have 
one  hour  of  instruction  per  week  and  others  twenty  hours,  it  is  absurd 
to  use  “subject”  as  a unit  of  measure  of  either  proficiency  or  deficiency. 
Until  we  reach  the  desirable  end  of  reducing  each  course  in  the  profes- 
sional curriculum  to  university  units  or  semester  hours,  a plan  which 
should  soon  come,  it  seems  best  to  limit  promotion  on  the  basis  of 
the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  scheduled  hours  in  the  past 
year’s  work  yet  remaining  unaccomplished — i.e.,  as  yet  unpassed. 

What  percentage  should  establish  the  limit  between  promotion 
and  non-promotion  5 To  decide  this  we  must  consider  what  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  of  the  weak  student,  deficient  in  preparation  for 
the  work  of  the  year  he  is  about  to  enter,  in  comparison  with  the 
student  who  has  passed  all  of  the  work  of  the  year  just  finished.  Can 
we  expect  the  weak  student  to  do  a half  more,  a third  more,  a quarter 
more  than  the  student  with  no  conditions  or  failures?  Certainly  not. 
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It  seems  that  an  expectation  of  a fifth  more — i.e.,  20  per  cent — is  the 
maximum  that  any  sane  educator  will  expect.  This  means  that  no 
student  should  be  promoted  to  the  next  year  as  long  as  he  has  over 
20  per  cent  of  the  last  year’s  work  unpassed.  In  addition,  it  seems  fair 
to  demand  that  in  this  20  per  cent  should  be  included  none  of  the  courses 
that  are  prerequisite  to  any  given  courses  of  the  year  about  to  be 
entered.  Further,  the  repetitions  that  the  student  must  make  should 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  schedule  of  systematic  instruction  of 
the  year  he  is  about  to  enter.  Only  when  the  repeated  courses  can 
be  taken  so  as  to  conflict  in  schedule  only  with  periods  of  individual 
work  can  they  be  taken  without  practically  annulling  the  efficiency 
of  the  advanced  courses. 

A firm  grasp  of  this  principle  will  immediately  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  question  as  to  what  courses  of  the  past  year  may  be  repeated 
with  the  succeeding  year  is  intimately  intermingled  with  the  relations 
of  the  schedules  of  the  two  years  involved.  In  a dental  or  medical 
school,  where  the  schedule  of  appointed  hours  of  instruction  occupies 
practically  all  the  working  time  of  the  student,  it  appears  that  very 
few,  and  those  only  minor,  courses  of  one  year  are  capable  of  being 
repeated  by  a student  who  is  taking  all  the  work  of  the  succeeding 
year. 

What  is  the  solution?  There  seem  to  be  two  possible  solutions. 
First,  a student  who  is  repeating  a course  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
take  all  the  work  of  the  succeeding  year,  but  shall  be  excluded  from 
approximately  as  much  work  of  the  advanced  year  as  he  has  work  of 
the  lower  year  yet  to  make  up.  Such  a solution  would  result  in  the 
condition  that  a student  once  having  failed  would  never  be  able  to 
overtake  his  classmates. 

The  second  solution  is  yet  more  radical.  Repetition  of  courses 
must  be  done  during  vacations.  A student  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  upon  the  work  of  a year  until  he  has  passed  all  the  work  of 
the  previous  year.  Failing  to  remove  his  conditions  in  the  summer 
vacation  will  mean  that  the  student  must  lose  a year.  This  suggests 
the  desirability  of  inauguration  of  vacation  courses  in  several  of  the 
subjects  of  the  dental  curriculum  by  some  of  our  schools.  If  some 
schools  would  offer  certain  “repeat  courses”  each  summer,  and  other 
schools  offer  other  courses,  there  might  be  an  interchange  of  students 
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for  this  purpose.  This  is  too  extensive  a subject  to  be  elaborated  here, 
for  the  whole  question  of  removal  of  conditions  in  professional  schools 
is  very  perplexing. 


V.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

In  conclusion  it  is  urged  that  each  school  should  elaborate  its  own 
rules  of  promotion  on  a logical  rather  than  an  empirical  basis,  taking 
into  account  the  arrangement  of  its  own  curriculum  and  schedule. 
This  should  be  done  by  each  school  rather  than  to  look  for  some  out- 
side agency  to  provide  rules.  The  point  in  view  should  always  be 
the  duty  of  the  school  to  the  public,  to  the  profession,  and  to  the 
student.  This  duty  can  be  discharged  only  by  methods  that  secure 
to  every  student  adequate  knowledge,  training,  and  skill,  in  all  parts 
of  the  professional  curriculum.  It  can  not  be  accomplished  merely 
by  devices  of  irregular  instruction,  coupled  with  great  generosity  that 
gives  to  each  student  a passing  grade  in  each  subject  and  graduates 
him  on  the  basis  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  minimum  is  all  that 
should  be  expected. 


